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dress was odder still. A soft collar and tie, a Norfolk jacket, and
striped trousers. I discovered later that this was completed with
carpet slippers and that the jacket was old and torn and the trousers
threadbare and worn to a degree. As he stared down at me where I
remained seated in the chair he poured some half-dozen revolver
cartridges from one hand to the other and back again. I suppose
this was meant to be ominous for ine. His eyes never blinked. Of a
very pale colour, they fixed themselves on me and remained without
a flicker all through the interview. They seemed to have neither lids
nor lashes. The effect was uncanny, reptilian, far more ominous
than the ceaseless pouring of the cartridges. I recognized him from
his police photographs. This was Dzerjinsky, chief of the Cheka.
After a minute of silent standing he took a seat behind the desk
and continued his staring at me. Not a word had yet been spoken.
This Felix Dzerjinsky was a Lithuanian of Polish descent
From the age of seventeen he had been a revolutionary and at
nineteen had been arrested and sent to Siberia. Four years later he
had escaped, was re-arrested, and escaped again. He had returned to
Russia to take part in the 1905 revolution and this time was merely
banished. In 1912, however, he had returned again and had been
discovered and given a sentence of nine years* hard labour which
he was serving when the March revolution brought his release. He
was credited with having suggested the formation of the Cheka to
Lenin.
When probably five more silent minutes had gone by, Ms
unblinking stare began to embarrass me. I was becoming irritated,
too, by his unending playing with those cartridges. I took out my
cigarette-case and asked : "May I smoke ?"
He nodded. I held the case out to him.
"Will you have one ?"
"No."
I had made him break his silence. I lit my cigarette and waited.
It was easier with a cigarette to occupy me. I puffed with pretended
enjoyment and blew elaborate smoke rings. At last the door behind
him opened and another man entered with a bundle of papers which
he placed before Dzerjinsky and said something in a whisper.
Dzerjinsky nodded and the man left us. The guard went with Mm.
We were alone, Then Dzerjinsky spoke. His voice was soft but
incisive.
"Perhaps you know who I am. I am Dzerjinsky ? the Ghainnan
of the Extraordinary Commission.55
"I am glad to have the opportunity of meeting you. Comrade
Chairman. I hope you will soon clear up this misunderstanding
and order my release/'